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ABSTRACT 



This report addresses the Rural Community College Initiative 
(RCCI ) from the American Association of Community Colleges, which seeks to 
enhance the capacity of targeted community colleges to expand access to 
postsecondary education and help foster regional economic development. The 
Ford Foundation has made a decade-long commitment to community colleges in 
distressed rural areas of the United States through RCCI. The underlying 
assumption is that rural community colleges must take a leading role in human 
capital development as well as economic development. Especially in distressed 
areas, the community college is often the institution best capable of 
initiating and nurturing the local partnerships and regional collaborations 
that can help solve critical community problems. The RCCI focus is on 
specific geographic regions- -the Southeast, Deep South, Southwest, 

Appalachia, and western Indian reservations- -where communities face 
out-migration and stagnant or declining economies. The nine pilot RCCI 
colleges initiated a variety of demonstration projects that sought to improve 
the economic environment in their communities and to enhance economic 
opportunities for their people. While differing according to the distinct 
context and assets of each community, these strategies shared the following 
themes: entrepreneurship and small business development programs; workforce 
training activities; leadership development programs; and partnerships and 
alliances for regional economic development. (JA) 
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RuraI CoMiviuiNiTy CoIIeqe I in iii ATiv/E 

II. Economic DeveIopiment 

Ronald Eller, Ruben Martinez, Cynthia Pace, 

Michael Pavel, Hector Garza, and Lynn Barnett 

Executive Summary 

T he Ford Foundation has made a decade-long commitment to community colleges in 
distressed rural areas of the United States through the Rural Community College Initia- 
tive (RCCI). Through the initiative, the Foundation is seeking to enhance the capacity of 
targeted community colleges to expand access to postsecondary education and help foster 
regional economic development.The underlying assumption is that rural community colleges 
must take a leading role in human capital development as well as economic development. 
Especially in distressed areas, the community college is often the institution best capable of 
initiating and nurturing the local partnerships and regional collaborations that can help solve 
critical community problems. The RCCI focus is on specific geographic regions — the 
Southeast, Black Belt/Deep South, Southwest, Appalachia, and western Indian reservations — 
where communities face out-migration and stagnant or declining economies. 










RCCI PiloT CoUeqes — SaimpIe StrateqIes 



AUbAMA Southern Community CoIIeqe, 
MonroeHIIe, AkbAMA 

Partnered with Ciba Chemicals to develop an associate 
degree in chemical technology, complete with industry 
internships. 

Co a La ma Community CoIIeqe, 

CIa RksdA Ie, Mississippi 

| | Developed new relationships with regional business and 
I, industry leaders through an expanded Skill Tech Center. 

| | Fort Be Ik nap CoIIeqe, HarIem, Montana 

I ! j Implemented plans to reach the global Native Ameri- 
jj; can arts and crafts market. 

Fort PecL Community CoIIeqe, PopInR, Montana 
’ Strengthened a new Small Business Assistance Center 
j through a mentoring relationship with another more es- 
| tablished center. 

HazarcJ CoMMUNiry CoIIeqe, HazarcJ, KENrucky 
Created Leadership Roundtable and telecommunications 
consortia to help build regional civic capacity. 



Northern New Mexico CoMMUNiry CoIIeqe, 
EspanoIa, New Mexico 

Partnered with US West and Los Alamos National Labo- j 
ratory for growth in telecommunications capacity. 

SaI'isT KooTENAi CoIIeqe, Pa bio, Montana 
Expanded work of its Tribal Business Information Center 
to support and track entrepreneurial success. 

SoutTeast Community CoIIeqe, 

CUMbERlANd, KENTUCky 

Established the Pine Mountain Community Development ' 
Corporation to facilitate entrepreneurial and small busi- j 

ness development. | 

i 

Southwest Texas Junior CoIIeqe, UvaMe, Texas I 
Invited university business schools to compete in an 
economic development case study to outline strategies 
for regional development. 
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The national demonstration program began in 1995 with nine RCCI pilot colleges that 
received Ford Foundation funding, along with technical assistance from MDC, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization specializing in workforce and economic development. This report is 
the second of four reports on the impact of RCCI involvement, prepared by the project’s 
documentation and assessment team. Conclusions are based upon three years of field 
observations, site visits, interviews, focus group discussions, and other quantitative and 
qualitative data collected from the nine pilot colleges. The first report focused on access to 
postsecondary education; subsequent ones will cover team building and institutional capacity. 



FiiNdiiNqs 

T he nine pilot RCCI colleges initiated a variety of demonstration projects that seek to 
improve the economic environment in their communities and to enhance economic 
opportunities for their people. While differing according to the distinct context and assets of 
each community, these strategies share the following themes: 

0 entrepreneurship and small business development programs 
0 workforce training activities 
0 leadership development programs 

0 partnerships and alliances for regional economic development. 

These demonstration projects mark an important departure for pilot RCCI colleges in 
their efforts to serve as catalysts for regional economic development. They are helping the 
colleges respond to changing community needs and move beyond traditional roles in voca- 
tional and pre-baccalaureate education. However, building sustainable rural economies, 
especially in regions of persistent distress, is a formidable challenge. For these and other rural 
community colleges to fulfill their potential as institutions for democratic change, they still 
must address three areas: 

0 poverty and rural development 
0 expansion of partnerships for regional development 
0 expansion of knowledge and institutional resources. 

The RCCI pilot college experiences suggest that improvement of economic opportuni- 
ties in rural distressed areas requires more than traditional job creation activities. Geographic 
and infrastructure challenges, poor social services, inadequate education, and historical 
patterns of exploitation have left these regions dependent and without the civic capital to build 
a sustainable economy. The politics of race, class, and ethnicity have further burdened their 
development. Yet a community’s own assets — its “cultural capital” — can fuel economic 
development when development strategies respond to the needs of a particular place, its 
history and culture. The most effective practices among the RCCI pilot colleges go beyond 
traditional workforce training alliances with businesses and industries to stimulate indigenous 
entrepreneurial development and civic capacity. 



This AACC Project Brief is based on a research report prepared by the authors, members of the Rural 
Community College Initiative Documentation and Assessment Team: Ronald Eller, director, Appalachia 
Center, University of Kentucky; Ruben Martinez, associate provost, University of Southern Colorado; 
Cynthia Pace, founder/senior partner, PACEMAKERS; Michael Pavel, assistant professor, Washington 
State University, Hector Garza, vice president, Access and Equity Programs, American Council on 
Education; and Lynn Barnett, director, Academic, Student, and Community Development, American 
Association of Community Colleges. 
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T he Ford Foundation began the Rural Community College Initiative (RCCI) in 1993 to 
assist community colleges in four persistently distressed rural areas of the United 
States — the Southeast, Black Belt/Deep South, Southwest, Appalachia, and western 
Indian reservations. The RCCI program is designed to support colleges in those areas in 
developing effective practices that will bring significant positive change to the college and the 
community. Through RCCI, the Ford Foundation and its managing partner, MDC, Inc., 
encourage community colleges to establish sustainable programs that simultaneously (1) 
increase access to postsecondary education for traditionally underserved and disadvantaged 
populations and (2) foster economic development in rural areas. 

This report examines some of the best of those local practices to improve economic 
development by nine pilot RCCI colleges. It focuses collectively on implications of the nine 
projects. Conclusions are based on three years of field observations, site visits, interviews, 
focus group discussions, and other quantitative and qualitative data. 



Economies iN DIstressecI RuraI Areas 

T he economies of rural areas in the United States have long been shaped by a fundamental 
contradiction^poor people inhabiting rich lands. Many rural areas have been persistently 
plagued by cycles of poverty, unemployment, and economic decline. Although many rural 
communities have provided much of the nation’s wealth in agriculture and natural resources, 
the wealth generated often has flowed elsewhere. Rich in the values of family, community, 
and tradition, rural peoples have seen their cultures frequently belittled and their communities 
decimated by job loss and depopulation. Some young people have left after graduating from 
high school or college because there were no jobs for them; others have forsaken secondary 
or postsecondary education altogether. Having provided a foundation for the nation’s prosper- 
ity, rural residents often feel that they are a forgotten people. 

This is especially true of the four distressed rural areas addressed by the RCCI pilot 
colleges. While each region has a distinct history and cultural heritage, individual economies 
have been shaped by common struggles. Each has suffered from inadequate physical infra- 
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ThE poliiics of race, cIass, 
an<J EihiNiciiy ^ave shApEd tIh E 
ECONOMIES of tIh ESE diSTRESSEd 
RURAl REqiONS iN WAyS ThAT 
hAVE SET T^EM ApART fROM tIh E 
REST Of tIh E NATiONAl EXpERiENCE. 



structure and social services, low levels of educational attainment, and heavy 
financial dependence on the government. Mechanization has caused unemploy- 
ment and worker displacement. Each area has struggled with a sense of powerless- 
ness that comes from absentee ownership of land and resources and single 
industry dominance of the local economy. The politics of race, class, and 
ethnicity have shaped the economies of these distressed rural regions in ways 
that have set them apart from the rest of the national experience. 



Although Indian nations, for example, possess a history rich in economic 
self-sufficiency, today they are among the poorest peoples in the United States. 

Overtime, Indian economic self-sufficiency has been replaced with dependence 
on federal programs and policies. The self-determination of the last century has been replaced 
with a culture of oppression and dependency. Today, the economic picture on many Indian 
reservations and rural distressed areas across the country looks particularly bleak. According 
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RCCI Pilor CoIIeqes 

1995-2000 



AUbAMA SourbcRN Community CoIIeqe 
•■! PO Box 2000 

Monroeville, AL 36461 
: j Phone: 334/575-3156 

www.ascc.edu 

I John A. Johnson, President 

! Ken Hudson, RCCI Team Leader 

CoaIioma Community CoIIeqe 
3240 Friars Point Road 
Clarksdale, MS 38614-9799 
! ! Phone: 601/627-4231 

;i www.clarksdale.com/ccc/ccc.html 

Vivian Presley, President 
John Mayo, RCCI Team Leader 

| Fort BeH<nap CoIIeqe 
"! PO Box 159 

Harlem, MT 59526-0159 

Phone: 406/353-2205 

http://polaris. nmclites. edu/EOC/fbc. htm 

i Philip Shortman, Interim President 

’ t j Marcie Redbear, RCCI Team Leader 

j Fort Puck Community CoIIeqe 
I PO Box 398 

1 Poplar, MT 59255 

Phone: 406/768-5551 

/ http://polaris.nmclites.edu/EOC/wp.htm 

j : i James E. Shanley, President 

j , Margarett Campbell, RCCI Team Leader 

; | HAZARd Community CoIIeqe 
I i i One Community College Drive 

!j] Highway 15 South 

i j Hazard, KY 41701-2402 

Phone: 606/436-5721 
! www.hazcc.uky.edu 

G. Edward Hughes, President 
Tom Cravens, RCCI Team Leader 



NortIiern New Mexico Community 
CoIIeqe 

1002 North Onate Street 
Espanola, NM 87532 
Phone: 505/747-2100 
www. nnm. cc. nm. us 

Sigfredo Maestas, President 
Kathleen Gygi, RCCI Team Leader 

SAlisb Kootenai' CoIIeqe 
Box 1 1 7 

Pablo, MT 59855 
Phone: 406/675-4800 
www.skc.edu 

Joseph McDonald, President 
Michele Lansdowne, RCCI Team Leader 

SoutIieast Community CoIIeqe 
Southeast Community College 
700 College Road 
Cumberland, KY 40823 
Phone: 606/589-2145 
www.uky.edu/CommunityColleges/Sou 

W. Bruce Ayers, President 
Roy Silver, RCCI Team Leader 
Paul Pratt, RCCI Coordinator 

Sou rb west Texas Junior CoIIeqe 
2401 Gamer Field Road 
Uvalde, TX 78801-6297 
Phone: 210/278-4401 
www.swtjc. cc. tx. US 

Billy Word, President 

Mitchel Burchfield, RCCI Team Leader 

RCCI 

www.mdcinc. org/rcci. html 
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to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, unemployment rates hover around 50 percent on or near 
reservations and exceed 90 percent in some areas (Pavel and Timmons 1995). Similar 
conditions exist in other rural communities of the South and West. In 1996, persons of 
Hispanic origin had the highest poverty rates among non-Indians of any racial or ethnic group 
in the United States (29 percent), and the poverty rate among African-Americans was only 
slightly lower at 28 percent. In parts of Central Appalachia per capita income today averages 
less than 60 percent of national levels, and government transfer payments constitute almost 
40 percent of total income (Center of Budget and Policy Priorities, Pulling 
Apart, 1997). Recent studies found that the income gap between the rich and 
poor in America, especially the rural poor, has widened substantially over the 
past two decades (CBPP, Poverty /tote, 1997). 

Poor people in Appalachia, Chicanos in the Southwest, Native Americans, 
and generations of African-Americans in the South have learned to survive 
despite economic exploitation and the loss of self-determination. Each group 
has its own story of cultural persistence. Each has seen the gap widen between 
the prosperity of an expanding national economy and the distress of their 
forgotten communities. 

Transforming these distressed rural economies requires more than 
traditional economic development strategies and workforce training programs 
that may have been tried in the past. Long histories of exclusion and economic 
exploitation have left many barriers to economic well-being. Cultural traditions that define 
individual worth and community wealth in ways different from mainstream culture also 
create challenges for education, entrepreneurial training, and economic planning not faced in 
middle-class white communities. In spite of the familiar call for “jobs, jobs, jobs,” the types 
of jobs created — and the manner in which they are developed — remain the most important 
long-term economic challenges. Creating jobs and increasing incomes will meet immediate 
needs, but job creation that sustains the local cultures, enhances self-determination, and re- 
invests in the community has the best likelihood for long-term impact. 



CREATiNq jobs ANd ilMCREASiNq 
iNCOMES will MEET iMMEdiATE 
NEEds, bUT job CREATiON tIhAT 

sustains jUe IocaI cuItures, 

ENHANCES SElf-dETERMiNATiON, 
ANd REINVESTS iN tIhE COMMUNiiy 

Ihas jUe bEST likElihood Ior 
lONq^TERM iMpACT. 



CoMMUNiTy CollEqES CAN IheIp 
i tIhE COMMUNiiy MAiNTAiN bAlANCE 
bETWEEN ECONOMiC dEVElopMENT 
ANd STEWARdship. 



RCCI an<J Econoivhc DeveIopment 

O ne of the RCCI goals is to encourage community colleges serving distressed rural 
regions to assume active leadership roles in their communities. RCCI not only 
challenges rural colleges to redefine the meaning of access and the delivery of 
educational programs but also calls for a reassessment of the colleges’ roles in and ap- 
proaches to regional economic development. According to the RCCI conceptual framework, 
economic development means creating jobs, raising incomes, generating wealth, 

^ an( j reinvesting that wealth locally. This means more than starting, expanding, 

or recruiting businesses to the region. It means creating a “foundation for 
business development” that includes technology, capital, a high-quality labor 
force, and sound physical and civic infrastructures. Above all, economic 
development must be based upon local values (MDC, Conceptual Framework , 
1996). Local values must shape the integration of the regional economy into the 
emerging global economy. 






This approach is consistent with other theories of rural development that 
emphasize the importance of social or “civic” capital in sustaining economic development. 

For example, Meriwether Jones of the Aspen Institute’s Rural Economic Policy Pro- 
gram links three key components: civic capacity, economic development, and stewardship. 
Civic capacity involves growing leaders, building institutions, and facilitating public dialogue 
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and collaborative decision making. Economic development means raising the economic tide 
and building “boats of opportunity” for everyone, while stewardship preserves resources and 
drives development using local values as a map. According to the Aspen model, community 
colleges can help the community maintain balance between economic development and 
stewardship (MDC, RCCI Leadership Workshop, 1997). 



HyraS Development 




—Meriwether Jones, Aspen Institute (1997) 



in 



RCCI encourages colleges to implement a range of economic development strategies 
that include but move beyond traditional business development tactics. This may include a 
range of strategies: providing regional leadership for economic development; becoming a 
center for a regional workforce development system attuned to employers’ changing needs; 
promoting technology transfer and competitiveness; promoting entrepreneurship and small 
business development; targeting programs to poor people while creating jobs; 
--- r 1 anc ) encouraging a strong education ethic. 



This bROAdER dEfiNbioN of 

ECONOMiC dEVElopMENT RAiSES 
EXPECTATIONS fOR ThE COMMUNby 
CoIIeQE TO bECOME A TRuly 

"coMMUNhy^buildiNq coIIeqe". 



This broader definition of economic development raises expectations for 
the community college to become a truly “community-building college” — one 
that empowers the community to build sustainable economic activities while 
preserving its traditional cultural values. It requires the college to enhance 
internal capacities, establish new partnerships and, above all, to understand and 
value the cultural contexts in which the institution exists. 




R CCI-E c omomic Development 



EffEdivE LocaI Practices 



A s a result of RCCI’s extensive data gathering and strategic planning process, the nine 
pilot RCCI colleges initiated a variety of demonstration projects to improve the eco- 
nomic environment in their communities and enhance economic opportunities for their 
people. While differing according to the distinct context and assets of each community, these 
strategies share the following themes: 



0 entrepreneurship and small business development programs 
0 workforce training activities 
0 leadership development programs 

0 partnerships and alliances for regional economic development. 



ElNTREpRENEURShip Al\d 

SmaII BusiNESS DeVeIoPMENT PROqRAMS 

O ne of the distinguishing characteristics of the economies of rural distressed areas is 
the relative absence of indigenous entrepreneurs and the paucity of capital available for 
development. Yet in rural areas where there are few mid-sized or large employers, small 
business development presents one of the greatest opportunities for economic growth. 
Community colleges throughout the nation have expanded their programming in entrepreneur- 
ial training and small business development over the past decades, but perhaps nowhere has 
this movement been more important than in distressed rural regions. 

Several of the RCCI pilot colleges had established small business develop- 
ment programs before the Ford initiative, but RCCI provided additional motiva- 
tion and support for expansion and development of new approaches to entre- 
preneurial education and training. Both Hazard Community College in Eastern 
Kentucky and Northern New Mexico Community College had established small 
business development centers for their respective communities in the 1980s. 
Hazard’s Business and Industry Technical Assistance Center expanded small 
business training courses to neighboring community colleges with RCCI 
support and initiated entrepreneurship programs in local high schools. The 
college also revised its business curriculum to include teaching strategies 
modeled after the REAL (Rural Entrepreneurship through Action Learning) 
program, which offers a hands-on approach to entrepreneurship training. At 
Northern New Mexico, with RCCI support, the Small Business Development 
Center established an artisan database to help local artisans expose their works to a broader 
market. The college has turned the database over to the local arts council to manage. The 
Center received a Rural Business Enterprise grant to provide technical assistance to artists 
and artisans and continues its work to develop local artisans as entrepreneurs. 

At Southeast Community College in Kentucky, the RCCI program supported the 
creation of the Pine Mountain Community Development Corporation (PMCDC) in 1996 to 
facilitate entrepreneurial and small business development programs and to provide startup and 
expansion capital for local small businesses. The college’s RCCI team recognized that 
entrepreneurial training and small business development were critical to community economic 
growth and that access to capital and technical support was crucial. The team created what 
was one of the first community college-based small business investment funds in the nation 
and the first multi-bank-funded community development corporation in Kentucky. 
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Some EspEciAlly i in inovatI ve aincJ 
cuIturaIIy coiNsdous 

AppROAChES TO SMaII busilNESS 
dEVElopMEINT ARE TAkilNQ plACE 
iN T^E TRibAl CollEqES. 



Some especially innovative and culturally conscious approaches to small business 
development are taking place in the tribal colleges. As in Appalachia, local micro-enterprises 
are seen to form the basis of future economic development on the reservations. The pilot 

tribal colleges promote entrepreneurship and support small businesses through 
entrepreneurship courses, degree programs, and technical assistance. Regard- 
less of the approach, success seems to lie with the college’s capacity to 
improve both individual and community well-being through culturally appropri- 
ate support for business development. 



One example is Salish Kootenai College’s Tribal Business Information 
Center, where support for local values is at the heart of curriculum and out- 
reach efforts that emphasize improving tribal member self-identity, self-con- 
j|j cept, motivation, and outlook on life — all necessary prerequisites for entrepre- 
neurial success. In its initial three years of operation, the Center has helped 
launch new businesses (including a restaurant) and develop cottage industries, 
enabling individuals to move from garage-type operations to buildings dedicated to their own 
businesses. The Center has documented 44 business startups, 38 business expansions, 15 
clients moved off welfare, and more than 375 clients served — impressive numbers for a small 
community. The incorporation of Native views has been at the heart of Salish Kootenai’s 
RCCI program. The Center is developing a unique management information system to track 
services provided and assess success based on quality of life critera according the Native 
values as well as traditional economic indicators. 



Fort Belknap College’s Small Business Assistance Center has employed similar strategies 
to promote entrepreneurship. Students and other community residents are getting help with 
business plan development and loans of $8,000-550,000 from a new tribal loan fund. Using 
RCCI and college resources, the Center has begun building a computer resource library that 
includes Internet access for tribal members. Ranchers and farmers are using the technology 
while learning accounting programs to run their businesses better. Center staff are tribal 
members, a factor that helps them gain the community’s trust, increase client participation, 
and utilize the assets of the local culture to encourage entrepreneurship. A planned Art 
Cooperative will promote the unique tribal culture and open the way to the larger global 
Native American arts and crafts market through cooperative marketing. The Center uses a 
special curriculum, “Nx Level for Entrepreneurs,” for its two-year entrepreneurship certifi- 
cate. To promote new businesses and expansion, it is supporting a mini mall, print shop, 
accounting services, and ways to improve credit ratings of tribal members. 



WoRkfoRCE Trainomiq Activities 

| n the years since World War II, community colleges have played an important role in 
1 developing the skilled workforce that has fueled American economic growth. Community 
colleges in distressed rural areas, however, have been slower to participate in recent business/ 
industry partnerships, and for good reason. In many poor areas, due to the absence of a 
strong industrial economy, there has been little demand for advanced technical skills. As a 
result, the workforce in many poor communities lacks both basic education and the advanced 
training necessary to participate fully in the present or future economy. RCCI, however, 
encourages member colleges to assume active roles in developing a skilled and flexible 
regional workforce. Partnerships with local businesses and industries encourage colleges to 
offer basic education and advanced technical training for workers and organizational training 
for managers. Pilot colleges have responded to this challenge in a variety of ways, expanding 
efforts begun before RCCI and launching new initiatives. 
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Alabama Southern Community College (ASCC) established two workforce development 
partnerships through Vision 2020, a community development strategy for southwest Ala- 
bama. Vision 2020 became a focal point of Alabama Southern’s RCCI program, effectively 
linking access and economic development goals through integrated programs to build a 
technically competent regional workforce. Stimulated by RCCI, the college initiated two 
programs that epitomize the dual goals. In a partnership with Ciba Chemicals, Inc., the college 
offers 20 students annually a mix of scholarships, internships, and employment through its 
new the Ciba Chemical Program. Students complete an Associate’s degree in Chemical 
Technology at ASCC, intern at Ciba, and then gain employment. In a partnership with Auburn 
University, ASCC created the Center for Excellence in Forestry, Paper, and Chemical Tech- 
nology to serve industries through technical training and technology transfer. ASCC coordi- 
nates all training. The Center is viewed as connecting the “heart and soul” of the community. 

Southwest Texas Junior College (SWTJC) has achieved important successes through 
workforce training programs and continues to expand an existing Tech Prep program, 
launched before RCCI, to meet increased demands generated by its successes. As a result of 
its RCCI participation, SWTJC hired an industry coordinator to assess the work needs of 
employers and coordinate the development of relevant curricula to meet those needs. Since 
the beginning in 1995, the program has grown steadily and continues to offer 
short-term courses for employees and custom-tailored programs for industry. 

RCCI has help Northern New Mexico Community College (NNMCC) 
expand regional vocational training through on its two campuses and is aiding 
the process of further expanding course offerings in telemedicine through 
distance education. The college has signed a contract with Ganados del Valle, a 
weaving cooperative, to deliver through various means traditional and custom- 
ized coursework to its employees. Additionally, NNMC is implementing a new 
Economic Development Administration Small Business Development grant to 
build a high technology manufacturing training facility at its Espanola campus. 
The facility — which will house, among other things, a cleanroom, a robotics laboratory, and two 
classrooms — will be shared with Santa Fe Community College and Luna Vocational Technical 
Institute in New Mexico. The facility also will serve as a business incubator and will train a 
labor force that should attract manufacturing industries to the region. 
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LEAdERship BeveIopment Programs 

R CCI workshops and leadership institutes have led to a growing awareness of the relation- 
ship between economic development and community development through civic leader- 
ship. Only one of the pilot colleges — Hazard Community College — included civic leadership in 
its initial proposal to the Ford Foundation, but several other colleges have since initiated local 
community leadership programs to enhance and expand the quality of civic leadership. 
Recognizing that job creation and the reinvestment of wealth are linked to the quality of civic 
leadership, they established programs to encourage civic participation, cooperation, trust, and 
commitment among diverse interest groups within their communities. Broadening the base of 
community leadership and encouraging citizens to work together for common goals has 
become an important part of their overall economic development strategy. 

The Hazard RCCI team recognized early the importance of regional leadership and 
created a Leadership Roundtable. The Roundtable encouraged the creation of the Eastern 
Kentucky Women in Leadership Program (EKWIL), which offers personal and business 
advancement through seminars and workshops. The Kentucky Council of Area Development 
Districts now administers EKWIL. 
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Southeast Community College recognized the need for a campus-based leadership 
program as part of its efforts to establish the Pine Mountain Community Development 
Corporation. In response to concerns of local community leaders, the college established the 
Leadership Harlan County United program, which grooms new leadership through an eight- 
month leadership academy for young professionals. Fourteen individuals completed the 
program in 1997, participating in workshops on topics such as governance, social services, 
education, community health, and politics. 

Alabama Southern Community College has partnered with the area Chamber of Com- 
merce to sponsor Leadership Now, a similar leadership development program for civic and 
emerging business leaders. Focus is on developing ideas that will not only assist the economic 
growth of the community but also improve its quality of life. 

At Northern New Mexico Community College, campus leaders are interested in expand- 
ing community capacity among local people to develop consensus on important community 
and regional issues. A college-sponsored economic development summit brought influential 
leaders together to discuss economic development issues. An important result was a commit- 
ment to develop a Leadership Institute to facilitate leadership training for more people and 
increase the region’s human capital. 

Southwest Texas Junior College has followed a similar strategy to promote coordinated 
planning at the regional level and to bring persons together in a meaningful dialogue on 
development, increasing its ties with leadership circles in southwest Texas. The president is 
more active on local boards, and senior administrators and faculty are actively encouraged to 
serve the community. Through a unique competitive case study approach, SWTJC invited 
graduate business students from seven participating universities to propose alternative 
strategies for the economic development of the region that local leaders can consider for 
implementation. The March 1998 competition tapped local business acumen and helped 
identify emerging business opportunities. 



M any distressed rural communities find it a challenge to create partnerships among 
regional institutions, business interests, and political leaders, often due to turf and 
resource protection and differing values. Pilot RCCI colleges have begun building local 
alliances for economic development by overcoming old barriers and fostering cooperative 
values. A side benefit, in the long run, however, may be the impact of these contributions to 
the vitality of the communities’ civic structures. 

Southeast Community College’s Pine Mountain Community Development Corporation is 
a good example of such an alliance, which brings together the college and five area banks. 
Although the resources invested by the banks are still relatively small, the corporation repre- 
sents the first significant partnership between the banking community and higher education in 
this part of Appalachia. It has opened the door to other collaborations, including scholarships 
and leadership programs. As a result of RCCI efforts at Hazard Community College, the 
Eastern Kentucky Telecommunications and Technology Consortium was established among a 
number of regional education institutions. Now coordinated by the Rural Economic Develop- 
ment Center in Somerset, Kentucky, the consortium co-sponsored a technology conference 
and a survey of existing telecommunications technologies in the region. 

Southwest Texas Junior College’s Tech Prep program, Alabama Southern’s Vision 2020 
initiative, and the Skill Tech Center at Coahoma Community College in Mississippi all have 
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opened up new relationships with regional business and industry leaders that have led to 
greater cooperation for community economic development. 

Northern New Mexico Community College has partnered with US West and the Los 
Alamos National Laboratories. These partnerships have provided the college with technical 
support for telecommunications planning and for the development of its regional Artisan 
Database. In addition, RCCI efforts at Northern New Mexico, in collaboration with Santa Fe 
Community College and the University of New Mexico, have leveraged a substantial new 
grant from the Microsoft Corporation to train students for the information technology 
industry in the region. In time, this strategy of building external relationships will encourage 
sustainable collaborations among agencies, businesses, governmental entities, and educational 
institutions serving these regions. 

Tribal colleges have formally linked their campus business information assistance 
centers through a new Montana Tribal Business Information Network that serves the state’s 
seven tribal campus centers. Members share resources, information, and economic develop- 
ment strategies in monthly meetings and weekly conference calls. The Network represents an 
important symbol of cooperation among geographically isolated and historically separate 
reservations. 

Local RCCI programs also have opened new avenues of cooperation between the 
college and other community development agencies. The new Fort Belknap Small Business 
Assistance Center, for example, now coordinates programming with a more established 
center, the Bear Paw Development Corporation, and receives important mentoring on running 
a small business development center. As a result, the Center has broadened its own capacities 
in entrepreneurial training, financial assistance, and technical support and strengthened its 
pool of speakers, role models, and mentors. 



Gaps ancJ ChAllENCjES 

T hese demonstration projects mark an important departure for pilot RCCI colleges in their 
efforts to serve as catalysts for community economic development. They are helping 
the colleges respond to changing community needs and move beyond traditional roles in 
vocational and pre-baccalaureate education. However, building sustainable rural economies, 
especially in regions of persistent distress, is a formidable task. Several challenges remain to 
be overcome if these and other rural community colleges are to fulfill their potential as 
institutions for democratic change. They are: 

0 poverty and rural development 
0 expanding partnerships for regional development 
0 expanding knowledge and institutional resources. 



Poverty ancJ PuraI BeveIqpment 



ransforming rural economies requires fundamental changes in the social and economic 
! structures that keep people poor and limit democratic processes. In part, this means 
encouraging alternative forms of economic development such as small businesses and high- 
tech training, or the growth of new civic capital and revitalized institutions. It also means 
breaking down social barriers to help, ethnic minority, working class, and poor people enjoy 
economic growth and social mobility. 
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RCCI pilot colleges have strengthened their roles in promoting community 
cooperation, partnerships, and civic leadership. But strategies that build bridges 
of opportunity for the rural poor have proven to be more elusive. With few 
exceptions, the economic development strategies have taken traditional ap- 
proaches and targeted poor people only indirectly. Although it can be argued 
that the majority of the students in these colleges are poor — and that helping the 
poor is a feature already extant in their operations — few of the new programs 
address head-on the historical social and cultural barriers to economic success. 

In regions addressed by the RCCI initiative, culture and economic development have 
been inextricably tied together. Economic growth in the past has functioned primarily for the 
benefit of the “village middle class” rather than the rural poor (Eller 1982; Eller, Jenks, 
Jasparro, and Napier 1994). The working class and poor may cling to a more traditional, less 
ambitious economic world view that values “enough” rather than “more”, and values emo- 
tional satisfaction over addiction to work and accumulation of wealth or goods. Among some 
people, economic hard times have fostered an aggressive individualism that can undercut 
social responsibility and the common good. Among others, welfare dependency has led to a 
decline of self-confidence and personal responsibility. Effective community development 
requires an integrated strategy that empowers all individuals to fulfill their potential and to 
engage in a collective dialogue about the common community good. 

Higher education institutions are still alien institutions for some ethnic minority and 
working class people. Despite open access policies at community colleges, institutional 
structures and procedures often are geared toward middle class values that inhibit the educa- 
tional success of the poor. Vocational education may be geared more to meeting business 
needs than to student development. Programs may not empower lower and working class 
students to participate fully in a democratic workplace. Economic development strategies that 
promote development of the whole community require special sensitivity. Some students’ 
own cultural backgrounds may conflict with many mainstream economic practices. Assump- 
tions about entrepreneurship, leadership, accumulation, ambition, and private ownership, for 
example, may conflict with some traditional values. Community colleges, as democratic 
institutions, should nevertheless provide opportunities for all students to seek economic 
security for themselves within the context of their own cultures. 

Addressing rural economic development from this perspective is not 
impossible, as RCCI colleges have shown. Entrepreneurial training on the tribal 
campuses draws upon the cultural assets of Indian students to build the confi- 
dence and skills necessary for successful small business development. Salish 
Kootenai College staff have helped a tribal member establish a river rafting 
company that focuses on tourism while incorporating local history lessons by 
tribal elders. At Northern New Mexico Community College, the curriculum 
includes courses on traditional weaving techniques and Spanish colonial furni- 
ture making. By allowing culture to help shape job creationstrategies, these 
U colleges are building community capacity to sustain valued ways of life. 

Economic development programs, therefore, need to take advantage of 
the “cultural capital” existing within communities. Effective strategies need to be culturally 
appropriate to place and community, taking advantage of the cultural and natural assets and 
encouraging confidence in the accumulation of wealth within the context of community 
values and traditions. There is no single economic solution in the RCCI areas. The most 
effective practices are those in tune with local culture; they may range from high-tech 
manufacturing to small business expansion and even to the recovery of local craft traditions. 



EcONOMiC dEVElopMENT 
pRoqRAMS, t^ereFore, NEEd to 
TAkE AdvANTAqE of tIhE "cuItURaI 
CApiTAl" ExisTiNq wiihiN 
COMMUNmES. 



In REqiONS AddRESSEd by jUe jj 

RCCI iNiTiATiVE, cuIture ANd jl 

I ECONOMiC dEVElopMENT IhAVE j 
bEEN iNEXTRiCAbly TiEd TOqEThER. j 
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ExpANdiNq PARTNERSHIPS fOR REqiONAl DeveIopment 



At jUe same TiME, coIIeqes MUST 
MAilNTAilN T^EiR pOSmONS AS 
dEMOCRATic ilNSTiTUTiOINS. ThEy 
MUST MEdiATE AMOINQ SpECiAl 
i interest qROups Aisd hslp 
PRESERVE ThE CuItURaI AINd 
ECONOMIC RiqhTS of lUE 
COMMUINiTy. 



W hile RCCI has encouraged participating colleges to pursue aggressive roles in establish- 
ing partnerships for regional economic development, rural distressed areas continue to 
suffer from a lack of collaboration and planning. In many rural communities economic 

growth continues to be spontaneous and unplanned. Politicians and economic 
power brokers often are reluctant to invite new players to the table, and public 
agencies and non-profit organizations — caught up in their own struggles for 
survival — are slow to create effective coalitions for change. 



RCCI pilot colleges have begun to build a better environment for coopera- 
tion by initiating relationships with businesses and banks, offering employee 
training for industry, and establishing networks among schools and colleges. 
Expansion of such partnerships and development of a culture of collaboration 
will require additional initiatives. Work must be done to build trust among 
organizations, establish common goals, and attract new resources and people. 
College administrators and faculty must view participation on a regional board or 
community economic development committee as a natural extension of their 
roles as community educators. The mission of a small business development 
center must become an integral part of the campus curriculum, and partnerships with non- 
profit organizations representing the poor must become as common as collaborations with 
business and industry. 



At the same time, colleges must maintain their positions as democratic institutions. They 
must mediate among special interest groups and help preserve the cultural and economic 
rights of the community. This may mean working with small businesses to develop marketing 
networks and production clusters, and it may mean collaborating with nonprofit organiza- 
tions, government agencies, and businesses to help move people from welfare to work with 
dignity and compassion. Improvements will require community colleges in poor areas to step 
further outside of the classroom and to move beyond partnerships for job creation alone in 
order to build a culture of cooperation — and one that is inclusive and capable of sustaining 
long-term development. Above all, it will require more collaboration with four-year colleges 
and universities, and state and federal agencies. 



ExpANdiNq KNOwlEdqE ANd I NSTiTUTioNAl Resources 

T he challenge of changing rural institutions and economics is understandably an over- 
whelming one to educators traditionally bound to the classroom. Yet the RCCI goals invite 
college presidents and teams to rethink old assumptions, envision new possibilities for their 
communities and institutions, and design action-oriented programs that will transform both 
with minimal resources. To do so, they need a range and depth of knowledge about economic 
alternatives and the cultures of their communities. 

Outside consultants and site visits to other regions have increased the teams’ economic 
development knowledge base and provided a comparative basis for measuring their own 
progress. Further growth will come from self-reflection and more knowledge about eco- 
nomic development strategies, the relationship between economic development and commu- 
nity development, and the cultural conflicts inherent in change itself. Economic development 
requires conceptual clarity as well as concrete goals. 

Expanding knowledge and program initiatives to become community-building institu- 
tions requires the continued growth of resources. Rural community colleges have long been 
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under- funded and their role in regional development unappreciated. Although RCCI has 
increased the colleges’ capacity to raise external funds, implementation is a major challenge to 
staff; burnout can jeopardize an institution’s success. For most rural community colleges, 
community needs are greater than current resources. Colleges must sustain their new roles as 
catalysts for community-based solutions and find the resources to adequately support new 
programs, faculty, and staff. 



Lessons LEARNEd 

I mproving economic opportunities in rural distressed areas requires that leaders do more 
than the traditional job creation activities of the past. They must nurture their own “cul 
tural capital” that can fuel economic development, designing strategies that respond to the 
needs of their particular place and its history and culture. 

The most effective practices among the RCCI pilot colleges go beyond traditional, and 
important, workforce training alliances with businesses and industries to enhance indigenous 
entrepreneurial development and civic capacity. These practices recognize the cultural 

differences within communities and build upon the cultural assets of ethnic 
minority, working class, and poor people. This approach works when the 
college is an integral part of the whole community and not just responsive to 
just some of its members. 

Tribal colleges, perhaps as a result of their unique situation, may offer the 
best examples of this integration. Giving close attention to the incorporation of 
Indian values and local traditions of the locality in entrepreneurial training, they 
are building economic capacity from community strengths rather than deficien- 
cies. They promote economic self-determination without destroying traditional 
culture. Above all, they work at being inclusive and sharing the resources that 
come their way. 

Partnerships and collaboration are absolutely vital to effective community development, 
but organizations and agencies serving distressed rural communities have little historical 
experience working together and creating sustainable partnerships. The political culture in 
these communities may not support an environment of cooperation within bureaucracies and 
across class and racial lines. Community colleges can play an important role in developing 
these linkages and relationships, but building a cooperative environment requires time, 
leadership, and political skill. College presidents must maintain active roles on state and 
regional economic development boards, commissions, and other development organizations, 
and college faculty must consider civic participation as an extension of their own educational 
roles. 



CollEqE lEAdERS MUST 
UNdERSTANd tIhAT TRANsfoRMiNq 
tIhE RURaI COMMUNITY CollEqE 
INTO A CATAlyST fOR ECONOMIC 
dEVElopMENT IS A PROCESS ANd 
NOT juST A liST of pROjECTS. 



Creating partnerships and a culture of cooperation requires a holistic understanding of 
the community and of economic development. This means working at both the macro- 
economic and the micro-economic levels to promote change. Developing partnerships with 
other colleges and universities, major businesses, and governmental organizations encourages 
strategic regional planning to address economic weaknesses. On the other hand, attention to 
individuals, families, and communities also is important: partnerships with schools, social 
service agencies, and non-profit community organizations can help widen avenues for social 
mobility, pride, and self-confidence. Community colleges are ideally situated to serve as a link 
between the two levels of community development. They can help by facilitating forums and 
workshops, sponsoring guest speakers and site visits, and encouraging faculty and staff to 
rethink curricula and teaching styles. 
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College leaders must understand that transforming the rural community college into a 
catalyst for economic development is a process and not just a list of projects. Rural commu- 
nities differ dramatically. In the course of the RCCI process, visions change, knowledge 
grows, and strategies evolve to meet new contexts and understanding. Campus leaders must 
be committed to sustaining the process as an integral part of a new institutional culture. 

RCCI has helped member colleges move beyond simply preparing students for jobs. 
Increasingly, participating colleges are taking active roles in creating environments that 
promote sustainable, long-term economic development. Although they differ according to 
strategies and stage of development, they are building connections and becoming part of a 
more comprehensive social force for community renewal. 



CuideliiNES foR ChANqE 

0 ViEW ECONOMiC dEVElopMENT AS pART of COMMUNiTy dEVElopMENT. 

0 Use IocaI CuItURaI VaIuES TO ENVisiON loCAl ECONOMiC dEVElopMENT ANd TO 
sllApE iTS iNTEqRATiON iNTO T^IE qlobAl ECONOMy. 

0 Create jobs tIiat sustain tJhe IocaI cuIture ANd reinvests iN tIie COMMUNiTy. 

0 CoNSidER NEW AppROAChES TO ENTREPRENEUR^ EduCATiON ANd TRAiNiNq. 

0 Foster a cUmate of iNNOVATioN to spARk IocaI soIutIons. 

0 Build civic CApAchy by qRowiNq lEAdERS ANd ENCouRAqiNq collAboRATivE 
dEcisioN'MAkiNq. 

0 Mentor new qENERATioNS of lEAdERS. 

0 DEVElop pARTNERSbipS TO build A flEXiblE REqiONAl WORkfoRCE. 

0 Promote REqiONAl diAloquES on ECONOMic dEVElopMENT. 

0 ENCouRAqE cooRdiNATEd plANNiNq at REqioNAl IeveIs. 
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